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Dare to do Right! Dare to be true ! 
You have a work that no other can do ; 


Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 


Angels will hasten 


the story to tell. 


Dare to do right ! Dare to be true ! 


Other men’s tailures can never save you ; 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your 


faith 


Stand like a hero and battle to death. 


<<< 


Our Homes are Like Instruments of 
Music. The strings that give melody or 
discord, are the members. If each is rightly 
attuned, they will all vibrate in harmony ; 
but asingle discordant string destroys the 


sweetness. 





It is the Duty of every bee-keeper to do 
all that is possible to strengthen the honey 
market, and to create an increased and 
steady demand for pure honey. This should 
begin at home, like charity, and then ex- 
tend as far as the influence of each apiarist 
goes. We commend the following idea from 


a correspondent. 


Allaround nearly every apiary—may we 
not say around every one—there are numbers 


He says: 


of families which never, 


honey. 


find one at home. 


This “home market” should be created, 
and then fully supplied with this delicate 
As a guaranty, or to inform every 
buyer where more can be obtained, puta 
neat label on every package. 
either in city or country, is the demand for 
honey what it should be; it therefore be- 
hooves every apiarist to create a market 
and hold it by fully supplying it. 


food. 


A little well-directed effort, there- 
fore, could increase the consumption right 
at the bee-keeper’s door. 
ing to the distant markets of Chicago, New 
York, or any other place, he could probably 


-_>--———_- — 


Instead of look- 


or seldom use 


In no place, 





Union Convention at Chicago.—The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society and 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
meet in joint convention in Chicago, Ills., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Novem- 


ber 16, 17 and 18, 1887. 


very low. 





This date will 


cccur during the second week of the Fat 
Stock Show, when excursion rates will be 


Nothing but Gas!—A stupid article 
appeared in the Cultivator and Country Gen- 
tleman for June 2, 1887, under the heading 
of “ Extracted Honey,” and sigued, G.A.8.— 
evidently written by some blatant gas-bag ! 
The “ Wiley lie” about “ manufactured 
comb honey,” having been demonstrated to 
be a falsehood from whole-cloth, without 
either “warp” or “woof” of truth, this 
gas-conader tries to show that the bees are 
given “sugar and water” to store in place 
of honey, and that such is sold for ** honey 
in the comb.” This is what he says: 


Many buyers still think that honey in the 
comb must be pure, because it has been 
demonstrated that comb honey cannot be 
manufactured by artificial means. The 
goneres buyer, having no acquaintance with 

ees, does not know that bees may be made 
a party to fraud and swindling—that they 
will store equally sugar and water as care- 
fully as the finest honey gathered from 
flowers, but they may be made such a party, 
and they will surround a saccharine com- 
und with comb, even more beautiful, at 
east whiter, than that built for honey. 


Any falsehood will pass currentif it will 
injure apiarists. Does not this gas-blower 
know that“ sugar and water * is not honey, 
and will very soon become sour, and that no 
one could be deceived enough to call it 
honey ? 
Mr. E. E. Ewing, of Rising Sun, Md., sends 
us another copy of that paper with this 
written upon the margin: “This is the 
kind of stuff that many of our leading 
agricultural papers publish!” Yes; that is 
true— astonishingly true ! 
What perfect nonsense is contained in the 
following paragraph from the sane article 





Happy Now may be the bee-keeper who 
has a good patch of sweet clover either on 
his land or by the roadsides. This and 
other fall flowers appear to be the only hope 
forsurplus honey for this seasonin many 
partsofthe country, Prof. Cook, who has 
grown sweet clover (Melilotus alba) for many 
years, gives his testimony on its value in the 
following words : 


Sweet clover is beantiful, both in foliage 
and blossom. It is much superior as an 
adornment of the roadside to either rag or 
May weed. It is a most excellent honey- 
pliant, comparable to white and Alsike 
clover, Or to basswood, in value. It is slow 
to expand, and in meadow and pasture is 
soon choked out by our cultivated grasses. 
When once in possession of a spot, it is 
ry | to extirpate it, if itis desired to do so. 
As is well known, sweet clover is a biennial, 
and 60 must come from the seed once every 
two years. The plants grow from seed one 
ear, and the next year blossom and die.— 
hus we have only to cut the plants while 
in bloom before the seed matures, to extir- 
pate the plants in toto. Two such cuttings 
in adjacent years will do the work most 
thoroughly. In view of all these facts we 
can hardly find a more safe and valuable 
plant for waste places, and for roadside 
planting. Farmers should encourage its 
growth both for its beauty and worth. 


In view of the fact that almost cvery 
other source for honey so far has failed this 
year, can there be any better advice given 
to bee-culturists than to plant liberally “ in, 
around and about” their apiaries that ex- 
cellent honey-producer—sweet clover ? 

Happy indeed is the apiarist who has an 
abundance of it now ; while those who have 
neglected to follow our advice for years on 
this subject, are now mourning because of 
their lack of surplus honey ! 





by our gaseous friend : 


The two-story hive, with a set of frames 
like the brood-frames in the second story, is 
considered a good machine for extracted 
honey, but experience has taught many bee- 
keepers that the shallow frame, half the 
length of the brood Simplicity frame, is a 
better implement. 

Brood-frames are “a good machine for ex- 
tracted honey.” How astonishing is such 
an announcement! But what sublime non- 
senge is contained in the latter part of the 
quotation: It says “the shallow frame, half 
the length of the brood Simplicity frame, is 
abetter implement!” Wonderful gas-bag ! 
Marvelous “ shallow "’-back, “half-length”’ 
double-ending implement! Astonishing 
revelation, with meaningless words and 
more absurd ideas! So try again, G.A.S. 
Meanwhile—Ta-ta ! 





+ ~~ o> 


The Home on the Farm is our beau- 
ideal of living. 


tentment.” 
“miniature heaven, 


of the other's pursuit. 


. 
— -_- 








It is true that our cities are 
established by “brain and muscle, energy 
and grit,’ but this is no less true on the 
farm, which is or should be “enriched by 
domestic love, and genuine peace and con- 
We always think of it as a 
where the mother- — 
angel presides, supported by the strong arm 
and loyal heart of the president, controller, 
banker and treasurer, all combined in one.” 
What a genuine contrast to the fight-for-life 
in the busy, fuming and crowded city !| And 
yet the farmer and city-toiler are continually 
changing places—each one being enamored 


One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year, 
will richly repay every @piarist in America. 








Do Not Send diseased brood of any kind 
through the mails. It isa dangerous prac- 
tice, and very disagreeable to the person 
who receives such packages. We always 
burn up such packages as soon as possible 
after receiving them, being glad to get 
them out of the way. We hope our friends 
will not send us any more. It is quite 
enough to describe them. Sometime since 
a man brought a frame of such to a conven- 
tion, and handed it all around for examina- 
tion. That was a very dangerous experi- 
ment, and should never be repeated. 


o -— 





Honey-Cake.—Here is a recipe for 
honey-cake furnished by Mrs. J. M. Johnson, 
of Saratoga, N. Y., which she says is nice 
while “‘warm for tea,” or “equally good 
when cold :”’ 

One-half cup of nora | one-half cup of 
sugar; one-half cup of butter; one egg; 
two cups of flour; one cup of cold water; 
two tea-spoonfuls of baking powder. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. This recipe will 
make one large loaf, orcan be baked in 
gem-pans. 





From the Hutto the Pantheon, is a 
study in the evolution of architecture, 
treated with Prof. Huxley’s well-known 
charm of style, in the Youth's Companion 
for last week. 


o -_ 





Basswood in this latitude has just com- 
menced to yield honey, but it is too early 
yet to say anything about the crop from it. 
In places further south, the bloom has 
“come and gone,” and it was of very short 
duration, and deficient in nectar. 
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QUERINS 


With Replies thereto. 


———— ———— 





_ [It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


—EE—ESES====a— SSS 


Experience with the Drone-Trap. 


Query 436.—What has been your experi- 
ence with the Alley drone and queen-trap? Last 
season I put one at the entrance of a box-hive,and 
at night I found the bees all outside, and the comb 
all broken down in the top of the hive. I trans- 
ferred them toa Simplicity hive, and they have 
done well, filling up the hive, and also another of 
the same size on top.—W. C., New York. 


We do not use drone traps.— 
DADANT & SON. 

I have had little experience with it, 
none of which has been like yours, 
however.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


All traps of this kind have objec- 
tions, but very often as a choice of 
evils they have to be resorted to.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


I have never used a drone-trap. The 
way in which you used it may have 
interfered with the proper ventilation 
of the hive.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I have used it with the best of re- 
sults. It must be used with judg- 
ment, and not become filled, for if 
allowed to do so like results will 
happen.—H. D. CUTTING. 


I have used the Alley drone and 
queen trap, and a somewhat similar 
one made by myself of perforated 
zinc, with entire success. The bees 
were not disturbed by it, and they 
seemed to work as well as when ii 
was absent.—A. J. Cook. 


I have had them in use only a short 
time, so that I can say but little from 
experience. As yet, no such bad re- 
sults have occurred from the six I 
have in use.—C. C. MILLER. 


Ihave examined Alley’s drone and 
queen 7. and can give no reasons 
why it will not do all he claims for it. 
Still, I have not tested it in a practi- 
cal way. I have found the perforated 
zine so useful in the apiary, and have 
used it to good advantage in so many 
ways, that Ihave no doubt but the 
Alley arrangement will work well in 
the hands of a person who knows how 
to use it. I have no doubt but you 
smothered your beesin your tight box 
hive until they were compelled to 
leave the hive or perish.—G. 
DEMAREE. 


I have used Alley’s drone and queen 
trap to some extent since it was first 
made, and it has worked well with 
me in every instance. I think well of 
it, not only to prevent swarming by 
confining the queen, but also as a 
means of selection of drones for mat- 
ing purposes when rearing queens. 
In the case mentioned above the 
probability that the use of the trap 





caused the bees to become excited at 
a time when too little ventilation was 
given.—J. E. POND. 

My experience with the Alley drone 
and queen trap has shown it to bea 
valuable invention. In the case men- 
tioned, the hive had not sufficient 
ventilation, which the bee-keeper 
should have perceived, and remedied 
when the trap was placed over the 
entrance of the hive.—G. L. TINKER. 


The fault must have been in the 
ver you used it. As the bees were 
‘*all outside,” it shows that the ven- 
tilation was interfered with by its 
use in some way.—THE EDITOR. 





Bees Reared in Old Combs. 


Query 437.—Can bees develop perfectly 
and afterwards make as perfect bees reared in 
“combs 15 or 20 years old,” as some claim to have 
— ? This query alludes to Query 409.—Califor- 
nia. 


Practically, they can.—C. W. Day- 
TON. 

As far asI have been able to dis- 
cover, they can.—G. M. DOOoLiITTLE. 


I find them to develop perfectly, 
and but a little smaller than those 
reared in new comb.—J. P.H.BRown. 


I have no combs so old, but bees 
hatched in those 12 years old, seem as 
perfect as those reared in new combs. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

I have never noticed any difference 
between bees reared in such old 
combs, and those reared in new ones. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


Yes, I have seen bees of the normal 
size reared in combs that were 30 
years old. After bees emerge from 
the cells it is several days before they 
attain their full size.—G. L. TINKER. 


We think that any cell in which 
the queen can introduce her abdomen 
and lay eggs,is large enough to rear 
worker-bees. When the cells are 
really too old, she does not lay in 
them.—DADANT & SON. 


They have in our apiary. I have 
combs now in use that were in use in 
1878, surely, and I see no objection to 
them as brood-combs.—A. J. Cook. 


According to my experience and 
observation, yes. have seen bees 
hatched from very small cells that 
looked to be under the usual size 
when they first emerge from the cells, 
but in two or three days they were as 
large as other bees of the same strain, 
Still I doubt if it is good policy to use 
such combs as long as comb founda- 
tion can be had at reasonable prices. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I must answer yes, from my own 


W.! experience. I have some combs in 


my bee-yard that are 19 years old, 
and I see no difference in quality or 
size of the bees reared in them from 
those reared in comb only a year old. 
The cocoon-lining left in the cells is 
so minutely thin as to be hardly per- 
ceptible. Perhaps comb 50 years old 
might bring out smaller bees than is 
usual; but where shall we find comb 
of that age ?—J. E. Ponp. 


Yes.—THE EDITOR. 





Natural Swarming and Unsealed Hoyer, 


uery 438.—1. Will bees swarm 
without unsealed honey in the brood-chamny 
oa uncap old honey to swarm on? vy 


“AF, 


1. Sometimes. 2. Yes.—C. w. 
TON. Dar. 


1, I never knew them to do go, 9 
They do not swarm unless honey jg 
being stored ; hence there is no neces. 
sity for uncapping old stores.—W, 7. 
HUTCHINSON. 


1. [do not think bees will swary 
naturally without unsealed hon 
2. They will, provided circumstances 
compel them to swarm.—H, ) 
CuTTING. ; 

I have yet to see a brood-chamber 
with brood and bees in it without yp. 
sealed honey, unless the bees are in q 
starving condition. — G. M. Doorn. 
TLE. 


1. In my experience they have not, 
Bees only swarm for me after a honey. 
flow begins, when there will be mor 
or less new honey in the combs.—6, 
L. TINKER. 


A hive that contains sealed honey 
also has some cells unsealed, anda 
swarm may issue naturally, without 
apparently any unsealed honey in the 
combs. es, before leaving as a 
swarm, always fill themselves with 
honey, and if they find not sufficient 
uncapped, ae will resort to the 
sealed.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I think they usually have quite a 
amount of unsealed honey. They 
always do when breeding rapidly, and 
they should be breeding rapidly a 
the swarming time.—A. J. Coox. 


1. A prime swarm is not likely to 
come off at any time when honey is 
not yielding, and at such time there 
will always, I should think, be u- 
sealed honey present. Still, there is 
no telling what bees may do. 2.1 
should think they might, but I am 
only guessing.—C. C. MILLER. 


Bees will swarm when the fit seizes 
them, sure. As to the particular 
point inquired about, I have had no 
experince. I think, though, that asa 
rule, unsealed honey will be found in 
the hive a swarm issues from, # 
they usually swarm during a honey- 
flow. Ihave caused swarms to issue 
by pouring warm honey or syrup into 
the hive on top of the frames witha 
sprinkler.—J. E. Ponp. 


As a rule they do not, but there are 
exceptions to this rule, as well a3! 
most other rules, I presume. | have 
had bees to swarm after the honey 
season had been over long enough 0 
have no sealed honey in the hive ¢: 
cept the daily supply of uncapped 
honey always on hand; but sud 
swarms is the result of a determined 
effort to supersede the queen, a 
such swarms will sting everything” 
sight, because most of the swarts £° 
outempty. If only a few bees in 4 
swarm go out empty, they will be 
cross when hiving them. 2. I have 
never known them to cuncap honey 
carry it away when swarming 12 
natural way.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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s swarm naturally during a 
nee hom? and as they fill them- 
selves With honey before swarming, 
there will always be some unsealed 
honey left in the hive.—THE Eprror. 


—_—_—_—_ — — SS>S>S>SS>>=>= 
Correspondence. 








his mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
Bae' near ©: center of the State named; 
8 north of the center; Q south; Of east; 
+0 west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest: 
O.southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 


a ee 





Official Report of U. 8. Entomologist. 


Report of Apicultaral Experiments, 


N. W. M’LAIN. 








[The following is an extract from 
the Official Report of Mr. McLain to 
the United States Entomologist, for 
the year 1886, and now just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, in its ‘Reports of ob- 
servations and experiments in the 
practical Work of the Division, made 
under the direction of the Entomolo- 
gist.” —Ep.] 

BUILDING UP COLONIES IN SPRING. 


For preventing spring dwindling, 
and building up colonies to maximum 
strength and efficiency at the begin- 
ning of the working season—for suc- 
cess in honey-producing largely de- 
pends on having strong colonies read 
for work at the very time when effi- 
cient work may be done—I prepared 
a bee-food containing the elements 
essential in brood-rearing. This food 
is prepared after the following 
formula: 


To10 pounds of sugar I add half a 
ies of dairy salt, 2 table-spoonfuls of 

icarbonate of soda, 2 table-spoonfuls 
of rye flour, 2 table-spoonfuls of finely 
powdered bone-ash, and 1 table-spoon- 
ful of cream tartar. Mix thoroughly, 
then add 2 quarts of hot water, and 
stir until thoroughly dissolved, and 
let the mixture boil, but only 2 or 3 
minutes. I feed this food in the hive 
as honey or syrup is usually . fed, 
thereby keeping all the bees at home 
toaid in keeping up the temperature 
In the hive, thus reserving their 
Vitality for performing the functions 
of brood-rearing, instead of speedil 
wearing out their remaining pr sea 
in roaming the fields in search of the 
elements essential to larval growth. 


_ The bone ash is prepared by burn- 
ing dry bones toa white ash, which I 
pulverize and sift through a sieve 
made from fine wire strainer cloth. 
As this food is not intended for use 
until after the bees have had a good 
flight in the spring, almost any grade 
of sugar or dark low-grade honey may 
be supplied for brood-rearing. 


The rapidity with which a colony! 
Consisting of a mere handful of bees! which I 
may be built up to full strength and radiation of heat. and permits the 








working efficiency by useg this prep- 
aration is surprising. Only as much 
as is needed for immediate consump- 
tion should be frequently supplied, 
and it should be fed only to prevent 
spring dwindling, or when it is de- 
sirable to quickly increase the numeri- 
cal strength of the colony in anticipa- 
tion of a honey harvest, or to recruit 
the vigor and strength of the colony 
by rearing young bees after the work- 
ing season, and prior to going into 
winter quarters. 


PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER. 


Bees instinctively begin to make 
preparations for winter somewhat 
earlier in the season than is commonly 
supposed. In preparing for winter, 
as in all other matters relating to 
bee-keeping, the apiarist should see 
to it that the method of management 
is as nearly as possible in agreement 
with the instinct and habits of the 
bee. When bees build their combs 
after their own design, as in box- 
hives, spaces are left between wide 
enough to admit of elongating the 
cells in order that a large share of the 
winter stores may be placed in the 
top of the hive, easily accessible in 
the severest weather. -I find it a good 
practice to widen the spaces between 
the comb frames near the close of the 
honey-gathering season, in order that 
the bees may. by elongating the cells, 
place a large share of the winter 
stores above the cluster. 


As soon as the storing of surplus 
honey is done the condition of every 
colony should be examined, the 
amount and character of the winter 
food ascertained, the number of comb 
frames, and the size of the apartment 
should be determined by and adapted 
to the wants of each colony. After 
the supply of winter stores has been 
equalized among all the colonies, if 
the supply is insufficient, feeding 
should be done before the advent of 
cold nights. 

Bees expected to perform the func- 
tion of hibernation should not be too 
old nor yet too young. Both queen 
and worker bees should be in full 
physical vigor. The bees constitut- 
ing the colony, when placed in winter 
quarters, should be such as are 
hatched after the midsummer work- 
ing season is past, and before the bees 
cease flying freely in the fall. 


Towards the close of the working 
season the workers instinctively cease 
stimulating the queen for oviproduc- 
tion; gradually the bees cease flying, 
and the cluster is formed for winter. 
After the cluster is formed the celony 
should remain undisturbed. If the 
bees are to be packed on the summer 
stand, the work should be done with 
care, and without disturbing the bees, 
and before the temperature at night 
reaches the freezing point. If the 
bees are to be placed in a clamp, or in 
a cellar or winter repository, great care 
should be taken not to disturb the 
cluster when the hives are removed 
from the summer stand. I have 
found woolen quilts or woolen blank- 
ets the best covering for winter. 
Wool, better than any other material 
have tried, prevents the 


escape of moisture, thus pocaving 
warmth and dryness. Hives shoul 
be placed 18 inches above the bottom 
of the cellar or winter eapeetory, and 
in tiering them up one above another 
it is better that they rest ona rack 
prepared for the hive rather than one 
upon another. 


My report for 1885 covers the period 
from June 1 to Nov. 25, when the 
severity of the weather forbade 
further out-of-door experiments. As 
nearly all the colonies in the apiary 
had been subjected to very frequent, 
almost daily, disturbance and annoy- 
ance incidental to the experimental 
pameaee for which they had been 
used, they were, almost without ex- 
ception, in very poor condition for 

yy ym winter quarters. Novem- 

r 25 1 packed 20 colonies for out- 
door Weemering. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, and the alto- 
— unsatisfactory condition of the 

when packed, 18 of the colonies 
wintered fairly well. These 20 colo- 
nies were provided with dry sawdust 
packing 8 inches thick on the sides, 
and covered with a quilt and dry 
forest leaves to the depth of 8 inches 
on top of the frames. A rim 2 inches 
wide is placed under the body box of 
the hive, making a 2 inch space under 
the bottom-bar of the comb frames. 
A covered tunnel leads from the hive- 
entrance through the packing. This 
packing is left on the hive until 
warm weather is assured, thus guard- 
ing against danger from chilling of 
the brood when building up the colo- 
nies rapidly in early spring. The bive 
should incline from back to front, 
permitting the moisture to flow out 
at the entrance. 


I placed 10 colonies in the cellar 
from which the hive covers were re- 
moved and the frames covered with 
woolen and cotton quilts. These were 
used for observation and experiment 
during the winter. Eight or 10 came 
through the winter alive,”but heing 
subjected to a wider range of tem- 
perature, and being very frequently 
annoyed and disturbed, their vitality 
was very low, and the old bees, of 
which most of these colonies were 
composed, fell easy victims to spring 
dwindling. ° 

HIBERNATION. 


For the purpose of determining the 
degree of temperature in a dry cellar 
necessary to secure the minimum of 
functional activity within the hive 
during the period of hibernation, I 
framed comb frames across each other 
at right angles, and _ into these frames 
I fitted and fastened combs filled with 
choice sealed honey. These were 
suspended in hives having glass sides 
and top, exposing the cluster to view 
from all sides and from the top. Re- 
movable wooden doors covered the 
glass. 

My observations covered a period 
of ninety days from Dec. 1, 1885, and 
include a range of temperature from 
zero to 65° Fahr. The hives were 
placed in a dark apartment, and an 
oil stove with a radiator was used for 
heating. Different degrees of tem- 
perature were maintained for several 





consecutive hours, and, as occasion 
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required, for consecutive days, and 
careful observations were taken. 


Ata range of temperature from 48° 
to 52° Fabr., according to the humid- 
ity of the atmosphere in the cellar, 
bees, according to a rule of nature, 
enter into the hibernating state. 
After repeated trials over a wide 
range of temperature, at 41° Fahr., I 
found the shape of the cluster most 
permanent. While that degree of 
temperature was maintained, little 
change in the shape or location of the 
clusters could be seen, and functional 
activity on the part of individual 
bees, and of the whole colony as well, 
seemed to have reached the minimum 
degree of manifestation, even respira- 
tion seemed to be suspended. The 
change in the form of the cluster was 
determined by outline drawings on 
paper. The colonies presented sub- 
stantially the same outline for days 
together when a uniform temperature 
of 41° was maintained. I placed some 
colonies in a darkened building late 
in the fall of the year, and when the 
temperature was 40° Fahr. natural 
heat on adry day above the ground, 
the same phenomena were observed. 


The temperature of the cellar was 
lowered by admitting the air through 
an outer room, so that no perceptible 
currents entered the apartment where 
the bees were kept. The degree of 
unrest and activity increased in pro- 

rtion as the temperature neared 

he zero point. Thirty-seven degrees 
Fahr. in avery dry cellar is a danger 
point, the danger increasing in pro- 
portion as the temperature is lowered 
or the humidity of the atmosphere is 
increased. 


The degree of activity shown by 
bees when the temperature in the 
repository or cellar 1s 44° Fahr., is 
not much greater than at 41°, all other 
conditions being the same. 


At intervals of about one week 
the bees areuse to activity, the form 
of the cluster changes, and after three 
or four hours of cheerful and content- 
ed humming, having in the mean- 
time appeased their hunger, the 
cluster is reformed into a compact 
body, the humming ceases, respira- 
tion becomes slow, profound silence 
reigns in the hive “until change of 
temperature or the demands of hunger 
rouse the bees from the coma in 
which they have been bound. The 
more perfect the conditions for hiber- 
nation the longer the periods of in- 
activity. 

As the activity of bees is not much 
greater when the temperature in the 
cellar or repository is steadily main- 
tained at 44° than itis at 41°, and as 
41° is too near the danger point, I find 
its fer to keep the temperature in 
dry winter repositories,whether above 
or below the ground, at 44° Fahr.,and 
I find it better that the variation 
from the standard degree of 41° Fabr. 
should be in proportion of 2° above 
rather than 1* below. If the reposi- 
tory be damp a degree of temperature 
higher in proportion to the dampness 
should be maintained. The hive 
should incline from back to front, 
and the entrance should be left wide 
open. 





It has been the practice of many to 
raise the temperature in winter re- 
positories in order to stimulate breed- 
ing toward the close of the hiternat- 
ing period. I have tried this, and in 
my experience I find it better to main- 
tain as nearly as possible an even 
temperature until the bees may be 
safely placed on the summer stands. 
What is gained in early mpg | is 
more than lost in the waste of vitality 
on the part of the older bees. In the 
case of bees wintered on the summer 
stands or in a Sy ¢ the packing of 
dry forest leaves, chaff, or sawdust 
placed above the quilt should be 
closely packed about the edges, and 
should be from 7 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
get the packing above the cluster too 

eep, provided the ventilation above 
the packing is sufficient to carry off 
moisture. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-ferritory for Bee-Keeper's. 


OLIVER FOSTER, (296—298). 





Ihave just read Wm. F. Clarke’s 
article on page 377, about ‘ Legisla- 
tion on Priority of Location,” and it 
seems to me that he presses his point 
rather strongly with regard to Dr. 
Miller’s position regarding ‘“‘priority.”’ 
I have probably not read quite all that 
has been published on this question 
in the various bee-papers, but if I 
have understood Dr. Miller’s position 
from first to last, I heartily agree 
with him, although it seems to me 
his position has never been clearly 
defined. AsI am neither a lawyer, 
nor the son of a lawyer, and know but 
little about civil government, I have 
taken no part in this discussion; nor 
shall I now, as far as it relates to legal 
practicability ; but what I would like 
to see, I will try to imagineas follows: 


Let the authorities of Linn county 
(in which I reside) assume the con- 
trol of the territory of the county as 
far as bee-pasturage is concerned, in 
something the same way that a 
patentee assumes the control of his 
territory as far as his patent is con- 
cerned—the authority being derived 
from government. Let it be adver- 
tised several months in advance, that 
the county will be sold upon a certain 
date by townships as bee-keepers’ 
territory, fora term of years (say 10 
years) to the highest bidders, with 
certain regulations and restrictions, 
one of which pe be that all pres- 
ent owners of bees may have the 
privilege of keeping their present 
number of colonies by paying to the 
owner of the township in which their 
bees are kept, a specified tax per 
colony, which should be something 
more than the price paid for the town- 
ship, divided by the whole number of 
colonies in it. 


Other regulations mons | be added if 
necessary to secure perfect justice to 
all. Any new party wishing to keep 
bees could purchase a limited right to 
do so from the owner of the township, 
provided that the owner chose to sell 
such right. 





——— 
—<—= 


If some such legislation were D 
tical, though I fear it would not be 
the enterprising specialist woy)j 
‘bid off” his own and adjoiniy 
townships. He could then safely inyeg 
in artificial pasturage, and in perp. 
anent buildings and appliances, 
Should the foul brood scourge invade 
his territory, he could fight it wit, 
some hopes of conquering. He cou 
control the blood of his bees, breed. 
ing up improved strains to an yp. 
limited state of perfection. 


If we undertake to buy up all the 
bees in box-hives in our neighbor. 
hood, we will probably find parties 
who can sell us more such bees than 
we can buy, and at a high price; ang 
we ve also find the same spirit ap 
obstacle to the successful treatment 
of foul brood, or the introduction of 
improved blood. 

If there would be “gf injustice to 
any one in some such legislation as 
the above for bee-keepers, I fail to 
see it. 

Mt. Vernon,o+ Iowa. 


for the American Bee Journal 


The Nou-Use of Comb Foundation, 


JAMES HEDDON. 











This question is the one great one 
which Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Doo- 
little have the honor of bringing to 
the front. In his little book, Mr. 
Hutchinson has treated the subject 
in a comprehensive and masterly 
manner. It seemed to be left to Mr. 
H. to deal with the principles which 
make the non-use of full sheets of 
foundation in the brood-frames a suc- 
cess or failure. 

By way of digression, allow me here 
to say that I consider Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s book the work of a master, and 
an intensely practical treatise—one 
that hinges on close to dollar-and- 
cent success in our calling. Further, 
I wish to publicly recognize his rigid 
integrity in giving credit where he 
believed it due. But to return to the 
question in hand: 

I will say that years ago I found 
that ali that was claimed for comb 
foundation as a labor-saving material 
was not true; that there were some 
hidden principles somewhere in the 
problem that offset much of the sup- 
posed and claimed value of founda- 
tion as material for the bees. I found 
that in some cases, under certain 
conditions, the use of full sheets of 
foundation paid a handsome dividend 
on the investment; while in others it 
seemed to be almost of no advantage. 


I have used full sheets of founda- 
tion in the sections for many years, 
and also full sheets of foundation 10 
the brood-frames ever since the 
“wiring system” came about, andl 
am still adhering to such use, except 
as I am experimenting in keeping 
with Mr. Hutchinson’s teachings, a8 
laid down in his book and other writ- 
ings. ‘The results of my experiments 
I will publish in this paper (with the 
consent of the editor) in the near 
future. Itisa matter of great ecoD- 
omy to know how to get as nice, 
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straight and all-worker combs, and 
fully as much or more surplus honey 


with the use of only guides in the 
prood-frames. 


NARROW GUIDES IN BROOD-FRAMES. 


Just here I wish to touch a subject 
which, so far as I have read, has 
peen neglected by all writers, myself 
included, although for yearsI have 
argued it tomy customers who come 
here in person. It is, that narrow 
guides for brood-frames are much 
better than wide ones. After I once 
abandon the use of foundation for a 
labor-saving material, by no means 
will I ever use the foundation guides 
more than % of an inch wide. If we 
use them 2inches wide, although the 
upper edge fastened to the top-bar 
must remain as straight as it was put 
on, the lower edge will warp and 
curve, so that the comb will not be as 
straight as though the guide had been 
put three rows of cells wide, in which 
case the whole strip, if not of too thin 
foundation, will remain rigid and 
straight. 


Please experiment with both 2-inch 
and %-inch guides in brood-frames, 
and see if you do not find this just as 
I did eleven years ago. 

Dowagiac, ? Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee and Honey Shows, 


MARK THOMSON, 








The Stark County, Ohio, Agricul- 
tural Society, at the solicitation of 
the Stark County Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, has appropriated $100, to be 
given as premiums for bees, honey, 
supplies, etc., and has also consented 
to spend $150 for a building speciall 
for the display of these things. A 
committee was appointed by the Bee- 
Keepers’ Society to select a plan for 
said building, 

Being aware that the Editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has had 
much experience (as well as world- 
wide observation) concerning the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey, we desire 
that he shall give through the Bes 
JOURNAL, for the benefit of others as 
well as ourselves, some suggestions in 
regard to a plan for such a house or 
building, with a place partitioned off 
in which we may exhibit to the pub- 
lic manipulation with bees, with 
safety to the public. 

Canton,é O., June 17, 1887. 


(The Stark County, Ohio, Agricul- 








was enclosed by mosquito-bar—the 
hives of bees being inside, with a 
tube connecting with the entrances 
running through the sides of the 
building, allowing the bees free pas- 
sage in and out of the hives. Manip- 
ulation or examination of the bees, 





timanaee ccancess nageepupnubeucee > 


Corner of Building showing Entrance-Tubes 


may be accomplished by going inside 
of the netting, and no one outside 
need be disturbed by the bees. The 
first illustration shows the ground 
plan of the same corner: A shows 
the netting; B,C, D, E, F, G shows 
the entrance tubes to the hives. 





Corner of Building enclosed with Netting. 


When in Great Britain, during the 
summer of 1879, we fou.” that the 
most attractive features of the fairs 





tural Society deserves much credit 
for the business sagacity which pro- 
vided for a‘ Bee and Honey Show.” 
The officers of the St. Joseph, Mo.., 
Exposition did the same as an experi- 
ment some years ago, and were sur- 
prised at the result. They realized 
the fact that it formed the greatest 
attraction presented at the Exposition. 

There they had a building in which 
to display the honey and implements 
for bee-keepers, and one corner of it 


| 
| 
j 


} 


| 


English Bee-Tent. 


were the public manipulations with 
bees, and the large display of honey 
of captivating beauty. There they 
had a large tent; the inner circle 
being enclosed by mosquito-bar or 





feet high, leaving the top entirely 
open. Around this cirele is a passage- 
way, covered with canvas above and 
outside, about 8 feet high, and 6 feet 
broad; in this inclosure the audience 
assembles to witness the manipula- 
tions with bees. 


We gave eight half-hour lectures in 
this tent ; each time the inclosure was 
full of eager listeners. Two of these 
were delivered at the Scottish Bee 
and Honey Show at Perth,.concerning 
which the Dundee Advertiser remarks: 
“The manipulating tent was a scene 
of great interest during the show. It 
is of octagon shape,the operator stand- 
ing in the middle, while the public 
feel secure under the protection of an 
intervening gauze screen. Driving 
bees from a straw skep and trans- 
ferring their combs to a bar-frame 
hive, were hourly operations, and 
never failed to strike with astonish- 
ment the spectators, who stood aghast 
at seeing a human being unprotected 
turning up a hive of bees, and hand- 
ling them as if they were blue flies. 
Mr. Thos. G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Was pres- 
ent, and gave lectures on American 


|| bee-keeping, which were very inter- 


esting. The society presented to him 
a medal asa souvenir of his visit to 


i; this country, and for the valuable 


services he has rendered to the pres- 


|| ent session of the society.” 


For exhibiting bees, observatory 


| hives were used—those havine glass 


sides, through which the bees may be 
seen at work—the hives being inside 


ithe exhibition building, with a tube 


covering the entrance, and running 
through the side of the building, 
giving free passage,in and out, for 
the bees. Sometimes, a glass-box in- 
closing each frame, arranged like 
leaves of a book, with a common 
entrance to all of them, from the tube 
running through the side of the build- 
ing, is made to exhibit bees. This 
gives an opportunity for thorough 
examination of the whole colony. 


Concerning the Toronto Bee and 
Honey Show, Mr. Wm. F. Clarke 
said: “Under the stimulus of the 
liberal prize list, there was a magnifi- 
cent array of honey. The directors 
appropriated an entire building to the 
use of bee-keepers, and for the first 
time at a great exhibition on the 
American continent, ‘honey hall’ 
advertised itself side by side with 
horticultural hall, dairy hall, ete. 
Honey was displayed in every form, 








netting around the sides, and about 8 


calculated to make the mouths of 
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spectators water. The tin packages|this show awakens great expecta- 
and cans were gorgeously colored and | tions as to the future of bee-keeping in 
labeled ; the glass jars were in various | this country.” 

beautiful shapes,and even the wooden; Of the Honey Show in San Fran- 
boxes displayed a wonderful diversity | cisco, Calif., the Semi-T'ropic said: 
of taste. In the centre was a minia-!|** The attractive display of bees and 
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Canadian Honey Exhibit in London, England. 


ture church, ingeniously built of honey | honey formed a centre around which 
comb and wax, with pinnacles and | apiarists literally swarmed.- One 
spire. A smashing trade in honey | hundred and two varieties of honey- 
was done at the exhibition. Thou-| producing flowers formed a novel and 
sands of people might be seen with | interesting feature of this exhibition. 


gay-looking tin cans dangling from! The decorations of white sage were 


photographed except by the artist 
memory. There were samples of ex. 
cellent honey vinegar, almost color. 
less, and above the average in acidity, 
several samples of fruit preserved jy, 
honey with undeniable success, and 
three kinds of honey cake, which 
elicited the warmest praise from 
those who were fortunate enough to 
secure a Sample. Fruit cake made 
with honey is richer, and retaing 
moisture much longer than that made 
of sugar.” 

The first engraving on this page 
shows the interior of the building in 
London, at the Colonial Exhibition, 
containing the Canadian exhibit of 
honey in 1886, 


The second illustration shows the 
‘** Bee and Honey Pavilion” at the 
Paris Exposition, in which an im- 
mense ‘‘ show ” was made. 





Read at the Maine Convention. 


Points of Excellence in Bees. 


WM. HOYT. 


That the bees of the present time 
are capable of improvement, no one 
will deny. But just how to go to 
work to improve them, is a very im- 
portant question, worthy of the con- 
sideration of this convention. 


Having for several years given con- 
siderable thought to the matter of 
improving our bees, I will briefly 
outline a method that, if carried out 
by a majority of the bee-keepers, 
would undoubtedly in a few years 
give good results ! 


In order to go to work understand- 
ingly, the bee-keeper must have in 
view certain points of excellence 
which must be first obtained, and 
then retained and improved upon. In 
order for a bee-keeper to know what 
good points are already possessed by 
his bees, a record must be kept with 
each colony, and good judgment used 
in deciding upon their wintering 
qualities, disposition, etc. 


The first and principal object in the 
keeping of bees is the production of 
honey, but there are several minor 
points that must be taken into con- 
| sideration therewith. I will here in- 








— | troduce a scale of points, imperfect I 
=—|\am well aware, but it will serve to 





Bee und Honey Pavilion at the Paris Exposition. 


their fingers, or with pretty glass|tasteful and appropriate, and the 
jars in their hands, or nice boxes un-| nectar itself, in jars arranged in 
der their arms. They bought and| pyramidal shape, clear as crystal, 
carried them home very much as is|supported by frame after frame of 
usually done with toys and trinkets|comb honey, snowy and inviting, 
on such occasions. The success of| made a _ picture which cannot be 


illustrate my meaning: 


To every colony of bees that gather 
sufficient stores for winter, 1 would 
allow one point; then for every 15 
pounds of extracted honey, one more 
cag The next desirable quality to 

e taken into consideration is hardi- 
ness, and ability to stand our un- 
favorable winter and spring weather. 
Colonies that winter perfectly, and 
come through the spring without 
dwindling, should be allowed three 
points. 

Next should come character and 
. disposition. If a colony can be hand- 
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ed during the flow of honey without 
rt my spread out evenly upon the 
combs and remain quiet while be 
examined ; good to repel robbers an 
moths, and not meddlesome (that is, 
not attempting to rob weak colonies 
or putting out their keeper’s eyes 
when unmolested),I would allow three 
oints. Thus a colony having per- 
ect disposition, wintering perfectly 
and getting 45 pounds of surplus 
honey, or 90 pounds of -extracted 
honey, and having sufficient stores to 
winter, would score ten points. 


I think that excessive’ natural 
swarming should be discouraged, con- 
sequently I would not allow any 
credit for swarms cast, but would 
commence a new account with the 
new colony. The bee-keeper, having 
kept a record with each colony for 
one year, is then ready to select say 
about 4 colonies that have the pre- 
vious season scored the highest num- 
ber of points from every 10 colonies, 
from which to rear queens and drones, 
two of the selected colonies to be 
used for the rearing of drones, and 
the remaining two being used for 
rearing queens. No drones should 
be allowed to issue from the other 
colonies selected for that purpose. 


There are several methods in use 
by bee-keepers for rearing and ferti- 
lizing queens from those selected 
colonies, that will readily suggest 
themselves to the advanced bee- 
keeper; but I wish to briefly outline a 
method that may be of some benefit 
to the beginner : 


The colonies for breeding purposes 
should be selected as early as April 
12, or at least May 1, in this locality. 
The colonies selected for drones 
should be given one or more sheets of 
drone-comb placed near the centre of 
the cluster, and the bees and queens 
stimulated by feeding, if necessary, 
to get eggs placed in the drone comb 
as early as possible, as the drone will 
require about 35 days from the egg, 
to be of service. 


I believe that queen-cells started 
under the natural-swarming impulse 
are certainly as good, if not better, 
than those started by any other 
method ; consequently colonies select- 
ed for rearing queens should be 
brought up to the swarming point 
early in May, if possible, by stimula- 
live feeding, and if necessary by the 
addition of brood from other colonies. 
Watch them closely, and about six or 
seven days after the eggs have been 
deposited in the queen-cells, remove 
the old queen and a few bees to a new 
hive, and build them up again to a 
fullcolony. In about six oa after 
the removal of the queen, divide the 
old colony up into as many nuclei as 
you have frames with queen-cells 
attached. In about 26 days, or early 
in June, the queens will be laying 
and ready for use. 


The above method gives the bee- 
keeper queens reared under the nat- 
ural-Swarming impulse, and_ all 
drones and queens are reared from 
colonies selected after a competitive 
trial, and must, if persisted in, greatly 


erove bees of whatever race or 
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ing Foundation Starters in Brood-Frames, 





FRANKLIN P. STILES. 


AsI have not read Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s book | cannot say to what ex- 
tent he advocates the use of starters 
in brood-frames; but current bee- 
literature would indicate his total 
repudiation of foundation on which to 
hive swarms. I hardly feel like ac- 
cepting the idea that one who has so 
readily seen through the “‘ outs ” and 
“ins” of the different systems of 
management, with the bearing they 
have on the producing cost, and has 
so graphically depicted the experience 
of many others, using words that ex- 
oe conveyed what they lacked the 
ability to express,can be unreservedly 
committed to this system. 


That swarms can be so_ treated, 
and a larger return be realized the 
same season, my tests for several 
years with from one to twenty swarms 
so hived each season clearly show ; 
but ae bear in mind that it was 
wholly a dollar-and-cent advantage 
for the season, a system only suited to 
the business of honey-producing ex- 
clusively, wherein the capital and 
stock in trade is a fixed amount not 
to be extended. The advantages that 
have been, and can be, secured by 
this plan, where no permanent in- 
crease is desired, are very great; but 
thinking to realize these advantages, 
and at the same time increase the 
practical working value in an exten- 
sion of your plant, is simply an illu- 
sion. ‘You cannot eat your cake 
and have it too.” 

The permanent part of an apiary 
can never work too perfectly if we 
would produce with the least labor 
and expense, and no combs can be 
obtained from starters only, that can 
compare with those built from foun- 
dation in wired frames. The latter 
are a joy and a comfort for years 
facilitating the rapid manipulation of 
a colony, whether we handle the 
frames singly or the entire-section, as 
we usually do with the Heddon hive. 

Perhaps one not familiar with the 
Heddon hive will ask, what difference 
does it make if we handle the whole 
case of frames atonce? I find this 
difference: Nearly all of the bees are 
easily shaken froma case where the 
combs are of equal thickness, and 
true, as when foundation is used, 
giving aclear view of all the ranges 
of comb; while naturally built combs 
with me) are never ‘“‘as true as 

ards,” but more or less ery and 
uneven with some drone-cells, though 
the latter, except for its rendering the 
combs still more uneven, is the least I 
have to contend against. This un- 
even surface enables the: bees to re- 
tain their foothold, requiring more 
time and strength to dislodge them. 
If, then, we wish to examine the 
combs our view is greatly obstructed. 

Thus two of the best features or 
characteristics of Mr. Heddon’s in- 
vention are rendered nearly inopera- 
tive. This latter objection, of course, 
would not apply to a hanging-frame 
hive, but my experience with the 








Langstroth frame used with starters, 
has shown me that it requires far too 
much time to be thought of except in 
a limited way as an experiment. 


I understand that Mr. Hutchinson 
cautions the convert to the doctrine 
of starters, to go slow by testing one 
or two colonies. So, if you take his 
advice just as he gives it, you will not 
** advance to the rear ” toan extent to 
be repented of; but the universal 
hiving of swarms which are to be- 
come permanent colonies, on other 
than full sheets of foundation, I am 
convinced is a backward step, the re- 
covery of which will be found expen- 
sive, slow and annoying. 


Mr. Hutchinson may be well satis- 
fied with his colonies whose homes 
have been furnished originally with 
starters, but I think that if he were 
purchasing those same colonies, the 
argument in favor of combs built 
from foundation would present itself, 
to the advantage of the seller. 

Haverhill,¢ Mass. 





Farmers’ Review. 


Uniting Weak Colonies, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








The reason why bees sometimes 
quarrel when united, and then under 
apparently similar circumstances 
peaceably unite, is not well under- 
stood. Ihave frequently united sev- 
eral colonies during the same day, 
and the bees in some of the hives 
would quarrel, while in others “all 
was serene.’”’ When honey is coming 
in plentifully, there is usually but 
little quarreling. Queenless bees are 
much more peaceably inclined, and 
will readily accept a new locality, if 
by so doing they secure a queen. A 
thorough smoking repea perhaps 
two or three times will sometimes 
take the “ fight” out of the bees that 
have been united. 

Asa general thing bee-keepers do 
not approve of uniting weak colonies 
in the early spring. The disturbance 
and increase in numbers seems to 
have a stimulating effect, and brood- 
rearing is increased to an undue ex- 
tent. he bees are all old, and soon 
die off under the iabor of brood-rear- 
ing. A spell of cold weather chills 
the brood, and the colony soon 
dwindles away and dies. Three weeks 
after half a dozen weak colonies have 
been united often finds the new colony 
no stronger than each would have 
been had there been no disturbance 
or uniting. Probably the best that 
can be done with weak colonies in 
the spring, is to pack each by itself, 
confining the bees upon as few combs 
as possible. Those that live, will of 
course increase in numbers as the 
warm weather comes on, and as they 
become crowded for room more 
combs may be added from time to 
time. Upon the eve of the honey 
harvest, the weak colonies may often 
be united with advantage, especially 
so, if comb honey is produced. 


In uniting, the queen and one comb 
of brood and honey should be left in 
the hive upon the old stand, with the 
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addition of perhaps two or three 
empty combs. This little colony will 
build combs and increase in numbers, 
and, by fall, will be a first-class 
colony, while the united colonies will 
be first-class for storing comb honey. 
In uniting the colonies, the combs 
should be placed alternately, i. e., one 
from one colony, then one from 
another and so on, as this so mixes up 
the bees that but little quarreling re- 
sults. If honey is coming in there 
will be but little trouble on this score. 
It is when no honey is coming in that 
bees give trouble when uniting. 

It may be asked why not unite the 
weak colonies when working for ex- 
tracted honey? Such colonies, if 
furnished with combs, seem to do 
just about as well, according to their 
numbers, when run for extracted as 
do strong colonies, but for working in 
sections weak colonies are of little 
value. 

Rogersville, é Mich. 


ee 


Read at the R. I. Convention. 


Bees and the Production of Honey. 


W. O. SWEET. 








A colony of bees in complete work- 
ing order consists of 15,000 to 40,000 
bees. In all this multitude of indus- 
trious insects there is but one queen 
or mother-bee, which is the only per- 
fectly developed female in the colony, 
and the thousands of workers are im- 
mong developed females or heater 

ees. With February the queen-bee 
commences to lay a few eggs near the 
centre of the cluster of bees, first 
laying within a small circle in one 
comb, soon extending to two or three 
combs, and in 21 days from the laying 
of the egg the young worker-bee 
appears. 

In March the circle of brood in- 
creases quite fast, and by April the 
maple andelm begin to bloom, then 
comes the first flow of honey. Within 
and without the hive the merry hum 
of the bee is heard, while load after 
load of the deiicious nectar comes 
pouring in from the first flowers of 
spring. As the queen still enlarges 
the cluster of eggs extending from 
comb to comb, she comes to one that 
has much larger cells which we call 
drone comb, and is for the purpose of 
rearing several hundred drones or 
male bees. These neither work nor 
sting, but being possessed of a capa- 
cious stomach, are much disposed to 
eat and grow fat on honey, but their 
life is short, seldom over four months. 
The worker-bee lives but three or 
four months during the time of 
flowers, while those reared late in the 
season live until spring, but none ex- 
cept the queen live to be a year old. 
The queen lives to be 4 or 5 years old, 
so we might compare the life of the 
bee like that of a populous city. 
—— like leaves on trees the race of bees is 
Mow male in youth, now withering on the ground, 
Another race the spring or fall supplies ; 

They drop successive and successive rise.” 

During the month of May, the sea- 
son of fruit-bloom, the queen is the 
most active worker in the hive; hun- 


dreds and thousands of bees are 
hatching every day, while she is con- 
stantly traversing the combs and de- 

ositing an egg wherever a bee has 
hatched and left its cell. 


This is the time for the bee-keepers 
to be busy also, for the wealth of the 
community begins to unsettle the 
kingdom, new hives must be ready 
for the swarms that are likely to 
issue, and more room given to the 
colony by placing on the boxes for 
surplus honey. By the month of 
June the colony is running to its ut- 
most capacity, and if given plenty of 
room to store the honey, and a good 
field where white clover is plenty 
within two or three miles, they will 
often show wonderful results. Nat- 
ural swarming takes place this month, 
whereby the instinct of the bees leads 
them to divide off and form a new 
colony. By conforming to the habits 
of the bees, this can be accomplisbed 
by dividing, which, if properly done, 
will be as successful as the natural 
——— without waiting for that to 
egin, for where many colonies are 
located in one apiary, the intelligent 
bee-keeper can provide a large num- 
ber in one day, thus saving much 
time and perhaps loss. 


The month of July finds the hive 
teeming with bees, and almost filled 
to overflowing, while the queen is 
still laying eggs vigorously, for the 
mortality is great in the height of the 
season, and they literally work them- 
selves to death. The young bee, on 
emerging from its cell,is rather a 
weakly thing, but it turns its time to 
good account, helping to feed the still 
younger bees in the larval state. 
After becoming a week or more old it 
takes the position of comb-building. 
It attends to this kind of work until 
old enough to fly, which is in about 
four weeks. Whensix to seven weeks 
old it becomes a honey-gatherer for 
the rest of its life. 

During August the condition of the 
colony remains about the same, and 
September finds it active as ever, but 
the queen is now gradually diminish- 
ing the number of eggs, and with the 
bloom of goldenrod and wild asters, 
the honey season is about over. At- 
mospheric conditions bave much 
effect on the honey harvest through- 
out the season; for instance, when 
the wind is east. little or no honey is 
secreted in the flowers, while if the 
wind isin the south, with moist air, 
the flowers are again yielding honey. 
When we have occasional thunder 
showers then is the greatest secretion 
of honey. As the honey harvest from 
any particular bloom is always of 
short duration, the intelligent bee- 
keeper will study to make the most of 
it, so by using the honey extracted at 
these times, with plenty of empty 
combs on hand to fill, soas to save the 
bees time in building it, a large 
quantity of liquid honey is often ob- 
tained. 

Comb foundation is now used by all 
i eae bee-keepers, for like the 

oney extracted, it enables the bees 
to gain time in the’storing of honey. 


SS , 


will gain as much in two days as they 
would in eight days without it. 
Many suppose that honey-comb js 
being manufactured entirely and filleq 
and finished by the hand of man. The 
most scientific experts in bee-culture 
agree in saying that it is not and 
cannot be done. 
In October and November the col- 
ony prepares for its long winter rest. 
The queen stops laying eggs, and the 
bees do liftle else but fly out on warm 
days for exercise. The first product 
of the bees of importance is honey: 
the next is wax. This solid, fat-like 
substance is secreted by the bees in 
little wax-pockets beneath the wings 
on the under side of the body of the 
bee. It is always asubject of admira- 
tion, so fragile and yet so strong. 
There are four of these wax-pockets 
on each side of the bee, and the first 
we can see of the wax it is in the 
form of little tumbler-shaped scales, 
white and very thin. A swarm of 
bees has to consume about 20 pounds 
of honey to produce one pound. of 
wax, and soon after hiving, a iarge 
part of the swarm hang in festoons 
and clusters several hours, waiting 
for the wax to form. When fully 
formed these wax scales are trans- 
ferred to the mouth of the bee where, 
by the use of its jaws, it is moulded 
into that beautiful structure, the 
honey-comb, so wonderfully delicate 
that it is only about 1,000th of an inch 
in thickness, and so formed to com- 
bine the greatest strength with the 
least expense of material and room. 
West Mansfield,o. Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping in Southern Indiana. 


J. H. LOUDEN. 








Unless there is some change in the 
weather soon, in this part of the 
country, the question that will trouble 
the bee-keeper this fall will not be 
how to dispose of his honey, but how 
to winter bees without honey ! 


The bees, so far, have gathered 
scarcely enough to keepthem. The 
weather has been very unfavorable. 
During fruit-bloom it was cold and 
wet; then we had a spell of warm 
weather, and a little honey was gath- 
ered from the locust. White clover 
commenced blooming the last week 
of May, and the ground now, in 
places, is white with it, but we are 
getting no honey. After the clover 
cammenced blooming, we had heavy 
rains every day or night, up to June 
8th or 9th, then it cleared off cold, 
and an east wind has been blowing 
ever since. The prospect is not very 
encouraging. 

I have as many colonies as I want, 
and in the spring I purchased a copy 
of Simmins’ book on_ preventing 
swarms. I have been following his 
instructions with fine results so far. 
The system works admirably while 
no honey is coming in. If we are 
fortunate enough to have a flow of 





It is claimed that a new colony of bees 





supplied with foundation when placed 
in a new hive at times of swarming, 


honey, I will report on ‘ Simmins’ 
|Non-Swarming System.”’ The bass- 
' wood will bloom in about ten days, 
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if the weather is favorable we 


= have a flow of honey from it. 


Last season I sowed a small field in 
Alsike clover, on my farm about 2% 
miles from the ban It is now in 


bloom, and makes the most beautiful 
carpet with which the earth ever was 


yered. 
“Bloomington, ? Ind., June 14, 1887. 


—— 


Semi-Tropic California. 


Dividing for Tncrease, 


Ss. D. BARBER. 











To do this successfully, queens 
should be reared and ready to furnish 
each new swarm with a fertile queen 
at the time of forming such colonies ; 
the time saved in breeding is very 
important. 

TO REAR THE QUEENS. 


Form a nucleus from the strongest 
colonies, select a comb containing 
capped brood and plenty of eggs and 

oung larve; look it over carefully 
est the old queen is on it; cut one- 
third or one-half the lower part out 
of this comb, which ers the bees 
room to build cells on the lower edge 
—a convenient place for the operator 
to remove them, when forming other 
nuclei. Place this, with its adherin 
bees. in an empty hive, and next to it 
another comb containing honey and 
bee-bread; this affords food and pro- 
tection. Give the nucleus colony at 
least a quart of bees, and put itona 
new stand, and confine the bees 
there until the next morning. Then 
contract the entrance so that but one 
or two bees can pass out at the same 
time. They will usually build six or 
ten or more queen-cells on the eighth 
or ninth day after the nucleus was 
formed. Then open the hive, and 
witha very thin-bladed knife cut out 
all the queen-cells but one, and use 
them immediately in forming other 
nuclei, by attaching each toa frame 
of comb and bees taken from an old 
colony as before described, and 
placed in an empty hive. 

In transferring queen-cells care 
must be taken not to expose them to 
cold or heat, or to denting the cell. 
Leave about an inch square of comb 
at the base of the cell, and insert it 
a the young brood. Never leave 
anucieus colony destitute of young 
brood after the young queen hatches, 
as the bees are very apt to abandon 
the hive when the young queen goes 
out to meet the drone. Now watch 
and care for the young queens until 
they become fertile. 


WHEN AND HOW TO INCREASE. 


When your colonies are strong and 
you are ready to form new ones, first, 
cage the young queen, then from a 
number of colonies take sufficient 
frames and bees to form a good col- 
ony of bees; close up the hive of the 
new colony until the next morning, 
then open it, and on the second or 
third evening liberate the queen. 
Continue in this manner until you 
have such increase as you desire, but 


in all the operations ‘use plenty of 
smoke. 





Again, the forwardness of the sea- 
son must be your guide as to the time 
to form colonies. You can rear queens 
early and keep them in readiness; a 
colony of bees without afertile queen, 
build mostly drone comb. The bee- 
keeper that rears queens for new col- 
onies must have the hives for the 
season‘ready early. Success is not in 
the number of colonies on hand ; it is 
not bees we want, it is honey. It is 
nota Eset number of workers in one 
field that will secure this, but a large 
force in each hive. 


The apiary should have the cheer- 
ful ray cf the morning sun. A very 
good way to check robbing is to place 
a bunch of grass or wet hay over the 
entrance to the hive. The bees will 
find the way to their own hives, but 
robbers will be caught by the senti- 
nels while passing through the grass. 
The moth is a scavenger which comes 
to clean up the wreck of the negligent 
bee-keeper. 

Downey,? Calif. 


—_——_- 








Prairie Farmer. 


Getting Bees out of Honey-Sections, 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 








As I was one day out driving,a 
man shouted as he drove by, ‘‘ How 
do you get bees out of the honey- 
boxes ?” I felt like replying, “Geta 
stick and drive them out,” for the 
reason that this man is too penurious 
to invest a cent in a paper or book, in 
which he could learn how to manage 
bees, expecting to get his information 
without expense or labor on bis own 

art. Different kinds of surplus 

oxes of course call for different man- 
agement. Where one pound sections 
are used in Heddon cases and tiered 
up, the nearest finished on top, when 
these are completed,the bees can be 
driven below with smoke or the 
breath. The box is then carried into 
the honey house or close room, as the 
case may be. and set upon the edge ; 
the bees, if there are any, will cluster 
upon the windows, and may be put 
out. I once saw a farmer who kept 
only afew colonies for his own use, 
take off old-fashioned close boxes and 
put them into the bottom of an empty 
barrel, and cover it up tightly except- 
ing a smal! hole for the bees to go out 
of. He was not troubled with rob- 
bers in this way, and the bees flew 
home to their hives. 


SWEET CLOVER FOR HONEY. 


Indians call white clover the 
“White man’s foot,” and sweet 
clover (Melilotus alba) might appro- 

riately be named the * bee-keeper’s 
racks,” for it is generally found 

owing in their vicinity. When 
raveling, and this plant is visible, it 
always seems to indicate the prox- 
imity of the fraternity, and I feel 
that friends are near. It appears as 
if bee-keepers carried the seed of this 

lant in a pocket which had small 
holes in it, letting it trickle out. Some 
farmers class it a8 a noxious weed. 
This, however, is a mistake, as it 





dies root and branch the second year, 


and appears to thrive best in poor, 
gravelly soils, and protects uneven 
ground from —s out in gullies. 
t starts very early in the spring, be- 
fore other clovers, and at this time is 
eagerly eaten by fowls. Melilot ap- 
pears to yield honey at atime of day 
when others fail. om observations, 
I conclude that the flow of nectar at 
any one time is not large from sweet 
clover, but is very valuable on ac- 
count of its continued bloom during 
drouths, and during the interim be- 
tween spring and fall bloom. 








1887. Time and place of Meeting. 
Nov. 16-18.—North American, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
Dec. 7-9.—Michigan State, at East Saginaw, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
gr In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Kissing Bees.—Oliver Foster, Mt. 


Vernon,o lowa, on June 18, 1887, 
writes : 
DEAR EpirorR:—Will you please 


pardon the following (see page 371), 
and print it asa bit of “ scientific 
pleasantry,” written at my out-apiary 
on a hive-cover, with honeyed hands 
and a swollen eye: 


“Tf a body kiss a body, 

Need a body cry ?” 

Or should a bee kiss you or me, 

Or, with her wish comply, 

And kiss the lady’s hand, I’m sure 

The lady would not lie, 

Should “doubting Thomas ’’—though 
from us high— 

Think twas “ in her eye ?” 


Now bit or migs, I'l) tell you this, 

My bees are not 80 shy ; 

They from my fingers sweetness kiss, 
And beauty from my eye. 

And is it queer, with charms and cheer, 
The winning mistress found 

Her honey would bring “ fifty cents,” 
Or sixty cents per pound ? 





Taking New Honey. — Nate C. 
Pedley, Dubuque,o Iowa, on June 21, 
1887, says : 

My bees wintered pretty well, as I 
lost only one colony out of 17. I have 
had 2 rousing swarms so far. I will 
take off three cases of clover honey 
on Friday, 





Fair Crop Expected.— Jos. E, 
Shaver, North River,4 Va., on June 
21, 1887, says: 


For the last 10 days bees have been 
doing extra well on white clover; 
before that time they were in a starv- 
ing condition. But now the fields are 
white with clover, and the weather is 
very fine, and we haye hopes fora 








pretty fair crop of honey yet. 
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Strong Colonies, but no Nectar.—J. 
W. Bittenbender, Knoxville,? Iowa, 
on June 18, 1887, writes: 


Bees in this locality are doing but 
very little in the way of gathering 
surplus honey ; if we get a quarter of 
acrop we will do well. Bees wintered 
well, and colonies are very strong, 
but it is very dry and warm, and 
white clover does not secrete any 
nectar. Linden is just opening, but 
I cannot tell, at this writing, what 
the harvest will be. 


No White Clover Honey.—L. 
Highbarger, Adeline, Ills., on June 
17, 1887, writes : 


The white clover honey crop I pre- 
dict will be an entire failure in north- 
ern Illinois, on account of the drouth. 
My bees have less honey to-day than 
they had last April, when put out of 
the cellar. The true time when to 
put on sections has not appeared yet, 
and I think it will not (that is, new 
comb). I have a field of Alsike 
clover, but there appears to be no 
nectar in it—something that I have 
never known before. Pastures have 
given out, so we have to turn our 
stock on the grass intended for hay. 


No Swarming, etc.—Harry Griffin, 
Kilgore,é Ky., on June 17, 1887, says: 


White clover is in full bloom, and 
the bees have hardly started to gather 
any surplus honey. I hear of no 
swarming in this part of the country. 


Unfavorable Prospects.—D.F.Park, 
Athens,4 Pa., on’ June 20, 1887, says : 


The prospect of a crop of white 
clover honey is not good. Clover has 
been in bloom for ten days, but owing 
to cold nights it has yielded but little 
honey. In over 70 hives but 4 show 
honey in the sections; one of these is 
@ new colony hived one week ago, a la 
Hutchinson, which is nearly filled 
with white honey. Thanks, Mr. H. 
Swarming is light as yet; my bees 
have cast but 7 swarms, while my 
neighbor’s bees have not done so 
much. The last three nights have 
been warm, and honey is now coming 
in better. 


No Honey—Shade for Hives.—O. 
R.Goodno, Carson City,© Mich., on 
June 20, 1887, writes : 


I began the season with 100 colonies 
of bees, besides 3 or 4 small, weak 
ones. On Junel, there was not one 
praee more honey in the hives than 

here was when they were put out in 
the yard, but they were full of brood. 
Prior to June 1 we had hada dearth 
of honey, so all the bees in the coun- 
try were set to robbing; since white 
clover opened they have gathered 
some honey, and a few have swarmed, 
but there have been no _ second 
swarms. 
colonies now; a few are nearl 
ped, others not commenced, 
is no boom in either honey or swarms. 
I am going to try ten reversible hives. 





I have cases on about 100 
cap- | 
here | 


I saw an article in a recent number of 
the BEE JOURNAL with reference to 
shading hives. I find that sun-flowers 
are very satisfactory for shade, in my 
yard. I keepit hoed, not allowing a 
weed to grow, but plant about two 
seeds just at the front corner of the 
stand; they come on about July, 
August, and Sept. 1, at a time shade 
is needed, while they are out of the 
way during both spring and fall. The 
stalk below does not hinder the bees’ 
flight, and the shade above is just 
where you want it. It affords some 
pasture, and chicken feed when gath- 
ered. Basswood is budded very full, 
and bids fair to open early. 


Favorable Prospects for Linden.— 
Clemons, Cloon & Co., Kansas City,+o 
Mo., on June 16, 1887, write : 

We have had splendid rains the last 
few weeks, and the prospect for a 
good crop of linden honey is favor- 


able; while the white clover will be 
very light. 


Bees doing Nothing.—Henry Alley, 
Wenham,¢ Mass., on June 16, says: 

It is cold here. Bees are doing 
nothing, and have not done anything 


so far this year. The season will close 
here in 20 days. 


Bees Doing Poorly.—Jos. M. Ham- 
baugh, Spring,+o Llls., on June 16, 





1887, writes: 


Bees are doing very poorly in this 
locality. There is no swarming, and 
but little tendency in that direction. 
The wholesale slaughtering of drones 
has been the order of the day up to 
about three days since, and there are 
less in the air than I ever saw at this 
time of the year. I had extracted 
twice up to this date last year. Clover 
has been abundant, but comparatively 
no nectar init. I hope to be able to 
present a better report next time. 


Excellent Honey-Flow.—Dr. 8. W. 
Morrison, of Oxford,o. Pa.,on June 
22, 1887, writes as follows: 


The past five days has exceeded any 
previous five days that I have ever 
seen in the honeyinflux! ‘* Hurrah” 
for Carniolans! I have 50 colonies of 
them, and I am delighted with them. 


Surplus Crop Nearly a Failure.—| 
on | 


E. T. Jordan, Harmony,+o Ind., 
June 22, 1887, writes : 


Bees wintered well in this locality. 


I lost 2 colonies out of 68, and then 
disposed of 12 colonies. Bees have 
done nothing as far as producing 
honey, and the crop will be very light. 
They obtained no surplus from fruit- 
bloom, and white clover is almosta 
failure, We have very little bass- 
wood, so our surplus honey will be 
nearly a failure. By this time last 
ear I had taken over 2,000 pounds of 
oney from 42 colonies; this year [ 


| have not taken any, and have had only 
' 11 swarms. 


ce 


No Nectar in White Clover.—F. H, 
Kennedy, Du Quoin,? Ills.,on June 
17, 1887, says: 


The bees here are doing next to 
nothing. There seems to no nec- 
tar in the white clover, so the bees 
have eaten what honey they had this 
spring, and are gathering only enough 
to live on, and are not rearing brood. 
Some bees are working on red clover 
now, but itis about all cut. White 
clover is still blooming. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Prices are about 10@12c. for comb. 
Extracted, 5@7c., according to quality and pack- 
ages. Stocks and demand light. 

BEESW AX,—22c. . BURNETT, 

161 South Water 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white comb, 11@12c. Market is 
nor bare, awaiting the new crop. 
BEESW 2 


—_ 24¢c. 
June 10. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 5@534c; 
light amber,454@5c. ; amber, 434.44}4c. Comb,white, 
12@14c.; amber, 7@10c. Demand very good. 

BEESW AX.—22@24c. 

Jun. 18. SCHACHT & LEMCKEE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Choice white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13¢.; 
second quality, 10@1!c.; and buckwhcat unsalable 
at 8@9c. Extracted, 5@6c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

Apr. 20. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 346@4}4c. Extra fancy, 4 more than tore 
going prices. xtracted, 444@6c. Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—Ste 


at 24¢c. for prime. 
May 20. D.G.T 


'T & CO., Commercial St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : White comb, 12@14c.; am- 
ber, 7@c10. Extracted, white, 434@5c.; light amber, 
84%@44¢c. Market quiet. 

EESW AX.—19@2Ic. 
May 14. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front St. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Choice white 1-lbs., 12@12}éc.; choice 2- 
Ibs., 10@11¢.; dark not wanted,and imperfect slow. 
Extracted, finest white in kegs, 6}¢@7c.; in 
white in —, - and barrels, 6@64¢c.; dark, 4 to 4c.; 
amber, in barrels, 444@5c. Demand limited an 
oop small. 

EESW AX.—25c. 
June 10. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
NEW YORE. 
HONE Y.—We quote : White comb, 9@12c.; dark 


5@7c. Califormia comb, 8@9c.; extracted, 5@6c. 
Sales large and demand good. 





BEESW AX.—23@24<c. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
May 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., 10@12 
cets,; dark, 9to10c. White clover 2-lbs., 10 to 11¢.; 
dark, 9 to 10c. Extracted,5 to 6c. in small way. 
Market almost bare of comb and extracted honey. 


Jun. 16. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th& Walnut 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-lb. packages of white clover hone: 
at 13@15¢.; 2-pounds at 11@13¢c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Sales slow. 

BEESW AX.—26 cts. per Ib. 

Apr. 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, 





HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per lb. 
Best comb brings 11@14c. Demand improving. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per |b. for 
good to choice yellow. 
Jun. 11. C.F.MUTH & SON.Freeman & Centra! AY- 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Dotices. 


ae 

















To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





ee 





We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 


the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five. 


dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 


Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








Do you Wanta Farm Account Book? 
We have a few left, and make you a very 
tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, is 
printed on writing paper, ruled and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly Bez JournNAL for a year and give 
you both for $2. If you want it sent by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. 














Wuceca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with huney, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have oné 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bez JourNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant seed 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50; 4 
ounces, $2 ; % pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. One 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents ; if a 
whole pfece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25 ; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Where to Keep Honey is the title of 
Leaflet No. 3. For prices see the second 
page of this paper. If you wish tosee a 
sample of it before purchasing, send for it. 


 ——_ 





We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 





Ge Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it is based upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office, 


E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise- 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





Aduertisements. 


Y Return Mail.—Italian Queens, Tes- 
ted, $1; Untested. 60c. Bees per Ib. 50c. 
26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


Titian Bees and Queens for sale.—Untestea 
een, 75 cents ; 6 for $4.00. Send for Circular, 
Pree. DOHN NEBEL & IN, High Hill, Mo. 


TJ N2@ESTED Italian ueens.—Single 
Queen, 65 cts.; 5 for $3.00; 12 for $6.50. 
BEES per lb., same price as Queens. 

26Atf I. RB. BD, Nappanee, Ind. 


R SALE CHEAP.— One GIVEN’'S 
FOUNDATION PRESS and FIXTURES 





























complete. Nearly new, and in order. 
Address, Ww. C. CUMMINGS 
24A2t BUSHNELL, ILL. 





BEE-KEEPERS—read and save Money. 
Sections, Crates, Frames, Foundation 
Hives, etc. Sections, $3.50 per 1,000. Send 
for Price-List. ©. MATHE Ws, 

23A4t IMLAY CITY, MICH. 


A GREAT SCHEME! Sell honey to the millions. 

Examine our new, liar Small Honey Pack- 

, and our brilliant Chromo Card. See our large 
vertisement once a month, or address, 


J. H. MARTIN, HARTFORD, N. Y. 
6W(3tm)40t 


FOR SALE.—50 mismated ITALIAN QUEENS 
at 50 cts. each. Warranted Italian Queens at 
$1.00.; Hybrids at 35 cts. The most of them have 
wings clipped. 


FY pa near Adame uw ORE LA. 


WANTED. 


SITUATION as an Apiarist, or in a 
—m lama mag iarist. 
M. J. HARRIS, Calhoun, Richland Co., Ill. 


SELF-INKING RUBBER-STAMP, 
=,000 


Impressions for 10 cts. 
Will last a life-time. 
Everybody needs one. 
It — indelibly En- 
velopes, Letter heads, 
Postal Cards, Wrap- 
ping-paper, Sec- 
tions, Crates, Cartons, 
Bedding, Robes,Cloth- 
ing—everything. Your 
name, occupation and 
address, with the ma- 
chine complete, sent 
free by mail, for $1.00 
P. O. Money Order. 
Extra %-oz. bottles of 
yo > i2c. in stamps. 


GEO. T. HAMMOND, 


rockport, 
Monroe Co., NewYork 
26Etf 

















THE “ MIDGET.” 


BEES for SALE, Cheap. 


1 Colonies of American-reared Ital- 
ian Bees, best strain, strong, and in 
10-frame wired Simplicity hives; for sale 
CueAp. Address, Z A. CLARK, 
SEtf ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


BY RETURN MAIL! 


SIX Warranted Italian Queens............... $5 00 











Fourteen Warranted Italian Queens.......... 10 00 
G2” Safe arrival guaranteed. 
26Atf H. ‘YY, Wenham, Mass. 


SECTIONS. 

E make a 8 alty of the manufacture of 

DOVE-TAILED SECTIONS of the White 
Poplar, the whitest and best wood for the purpose. 
We make al! styles and sizes, but recommend the 
Side-Opening Sections as superior to any other. 
The gu accuracy and fine finish of our Sections 
are the admiration of everybody. Sample 3 cents. 
Price-List of Supplies free. 


Address, DR. G, L. TINKER, 





8Etf NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “fully up with the times ” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 

armoping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the nemeg bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


GA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 18838. 


More than 50 pase. and more than 50 fine tllus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1lAly Agricultural College, Mich. 


at-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
32) Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


eS — >} "HIS new size of our Tapering 
——e ¥ Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
ij edge turned over, and has a bail or 
iy handie,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
7m be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or 85.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 



























Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


10 Colonies of Italian Bees, 


Strong, first-class in every respect, 
For Sale at reduced prices. 
15Atf E. Cc. L. LARCH, Ashland, Mo. 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 














Patented June 28, 1881, 
E will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 


the cheapest, rite for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May Ist, 1887. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sel! 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 





‘“Boss” One-Piece Sections, |GLASS PAILS 


MANUFACTURED BY FOR HONEY. 


ok & Co.. Watertown, Wis 
7a deo-e Pails are made 


of the best qualit 

clear flint glass, with a ‘ai 

ond a metal — and cover. 

When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by a other style o 
peckaee. hey can be used 
or household purposes by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filied by 


am aUMPHREYS’ 
As HOMEOPATHIC te antares. a hats 
V2M SPECIFIC No. OO. . 


| To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... 81.60 
. 2 pounds - 


ry 


J. Forncro 








Patented June 2&8, 1881. 


JE will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 
the cheapest. Write for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May Ist, 1887. 
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remedy for PLE ¥ Barccte 230 


In use 30 years. The on! successful 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness,| rsx0mas G. NEWMAN & Son, 


ration, from’ over-work or other causes. | 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1 per wah on & vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
BEAUTIFUL. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, orsent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Ve., 109 Fulton St., A. ¥. 

LL-IN-ONE-PIECE Sections, smooth 
inside and out. Comb Foundation, Alsike 


Clover Seed, and everything needed in the 








16A12t 





Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. apiary. 
Ww. CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS’ Send for free price list, and samples of 
Extra-Thin Fliat-Bottom Foundation | Sections and Foundation. 

put up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%x28 M. H. HUNT, 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the Ib. BELL BRANCH, Wayne OCo., MICH. 
Ge The above is a special offer, and is a | 10Etf Near Detroit. 
Bargain to al! who can use that quantity. 

All orders for any other quantity than 


exactly 25 Ibs. (or its multiple) will be filied A | 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 00 Ell al S OT one i 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 


2 on Ww F . 1 ) well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.26 
per dozen. They will hold 24 Ibs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, *" "sist. xewscax « sox 


" 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 
Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. W, Z. HUTCHINSON, 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Freeman & Central Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. | DESIRES to call attention to the typograph- 
P.S.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers | ical neatness and “get up” of his little book, 


“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 


It is printed from new type (brevier); the mat- 
ter leaded; the paper is heavy, delicately tinted 
|and super-calendered; and the press-work is a 


Kt ] ' ideo ; : “eo 
Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. |e een ee a cveh nessa 














Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 








| foundation mill, that has brought forth the most 
| enthusiastic enconiums. The work is very nicely 
| done, and, at the first glance, the cover would 

almost be taken for foundation; while the beauti- 
| ful twig of basswood upon the back of the cover 
| and the artistic lettering upon the front, printed 
| as they are upon a corrugated surface—all com- 
| bine to give the book a peculiarly neat and tasty 
{ appearance. 


a 












Dr. A. B. Mason writes: — The cover is nice, 
printing fine, and contents grand. 

Dr.C. C. Miller says:—Nothing less than a genius 
would have gotten up that cover. 

E. Kretchmer says:—It is a surprise, in style 
workmanship. Nothing could be added to im- 
prove it. 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
ae = me yy (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
at, $12.00. ress, 
Louis Werner writes:—It is the best bee-book I 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, ever had, and I do not see how you can print such 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILI... | 2 eat book for so small a price. 
: James Heddon writes:— Your book is a “dandy ° 
ROOD-COMBS for Sale.—500 Brood. | The “get up” is nowhere equaled. You have out- 
Combs built on full sheets of foundation | cone us ali on the book problem, and I am glad 
in Heddon-Langstroth reversible frames, 1 | “ 
2y , ’ Chas. Dadant & Son write:—The book is at hand, 
ata 7. oe tdaet aT and though we do not agree with all it contains, 
25A2t , , . . 


we must say that it is as neat and tastefully gotten 
THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


up as anything we ever saw. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine says:—'* The Produc- 
tion of Comb Honey a the title of uniaue on 
work of 45 pages, ne pen of W. Z. Hutchinson- 

AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, War totchtneee struck a happy idea when he de- 
Ts published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
annum. It contains the best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited bv 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., 


| signed the cover of his work. 
| Prof. Cook offered congratulations again and 
| 
and publisbed by John Huckle, King’s Lang: | 
1ey, Herts, England. 
| 
| 














again, saying: -It is deci iedly the most unique lit- 
“The above are fair specimens of scores of simi- 
Send 75 Ce t for my New Book—“ A | lar testimonials that 1 have recieved, wnsolicited. 
Nl $ Year among the Bees;” 


tle thing I have seen in along time. Why, that 
cover alone ought to sell it, to say nothing of the 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
R. Cc. C. MILLER 


good things inside. 
Q0Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 


a Reader, if you wish to see a little typo 
graphical “ gem,” send 25 cents for, “ The Produc 
tion of Comb Honey.”’—Stamps taken; either U.S. 
or Canadian. 25Att 


en. 
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